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Romanism and the Presidency in the Campaign of 1908 


By MARTIN WALKER, M. A., D.D. 


The question of voting for a Ro- 
man Catholic candidate for the pres- 
idency of the United States was 
brought into public discussion in the 
election campaign of 1908. This 
came about in the following manner. 


President Theodore Roosevelt was 
strongly advocating the election of 
William Howard Taft, who for 
some years had been the first Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippines 
after the United States had assumed 
the protectorate over these islands at 
the close of the Spanish-American 
War. A certain J. C. Martin of 
Dayton, Ohio, was disturbed by Roo- 
sevelt’s sponsorship of a Unitarian. 
So he wrote an open letter to Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, expressing 
his surprise and his own scruples 
about voting for a Unitarian. 


This Mr. Martin was not further 
identified in the public press. But it 
seems from his letter that he was a 
conscientious Christian in the New 
Testament sense of that term. That 
is, he believed in the deity of Jesus 
Christ and with it accepted the New 
Testament doctrine of the Triune 


God as the only true God. Thus, 
Mr. Taft was to him a non-Christian 
and hence he — Mr. Martin — had 
scruples about voting for him. Ap- 
parently he thought that President 
Roosevelt, well known as a Protes- 
tant and member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, should feel the same 
way. 

Mr. Martin, in his letter went on 
to ask whether the rumor was cor- 
rect that Mr. Taft’s wife and brother 
were Roman Catholic. If so, he 
thought Mr. Taft would quite likely 
be sympathetic with the positions 
taken by this church, and that this 
might prevent his election. 


President Roosevelt wisely with- 
held a reply to that letter until after 
the election. But after the election 
he wrote a lengthy open letter to 
Mr. Martin, stating it was intended 
also to cover other and similar let- 
ters, and that he had withheld his 
reply so as not to have part in any 
discussion of a religious issue during 
the campaign. In this open letter 
President Roosevelt stressed the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the 
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United States as to separation of 
church and state and the establish- 
ment of any religious qualifications 
for public office. 

But Mr. Roosevelt did not let it 
go at that. As on some other occa- 
sions “the bold Teddy” became a bit 
rash and denunciatory in his lan- 
guage. In his letter he said: “The 
demand for a statement of a candi- 
date’s religious belief can have no 
meaning except that there may be 
discrimination for or against that 
belief.” Again: “To discriminate 
against a thoroughly upright citizen 
because he belongs to some particular 
church . . . is an outrage against that 
liberty of conscience which is one of 
the foundations of American life.” 
After quoting a passage from Mr. 
Martin’s letter Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinues: “I do not for one moment 
believe that the mass of our fellow 
citizens, or that any considerable 
number of our fellow citizens, can 
be influenced by such narrow bigotry 
{italics ours} as to refuse to vote for 
any thoroughly upright and fit man 
because he happens to have a particu- 
lar religious creed. Such a considera- 
tion should never be treated as a 
reason for either supporting or 
opposing a candidate for political 
office.” He made a prediction and 
set forth his own principles in the 
following words: “I believe that this 
republic will endure for many cen- 
turies. If so, there will doubtless be 
among its Presidents Protestants and 
Catholics, and very probably at some 
time Jews. I have consistently tried 
while President to act in relation to 
my fellow Americans of Catholic 


faith as I hope that any future Pres-: 
ident who happens to be a Catholic 
will act toward his fellow Americans 
of Protestant faith. Had I followed 
any other course, I should have felt 
that I was unfit to represent the 
American people.” * 

On the day after President Roo- 
sevelt’s letter appeared in the public 
press the regular monthly meeting of 
the New York Pastoral Conference 
(Missouri Synod) was held in the 
old downtown Lutheran Church of 
St. Matthew. Immediately after the 
opening devotion Pastor William 
F. Schoenfeld of Immanuel Church, 
88th Street and Lexington Avenue, 
arose and requested the privilege of 
presenting a very important matter, 
which he thought should take preced- 
ence over the program set for the 
day. He then held up the first page 
of the preceding day’s issue of the 
New York Sun. I immediately 
moved that the matter be taken up 
at once and displayed the front page 
of my copy of the New York Times 
of preceding day. Incidentally, Pas- 
tor Schoenfeld (my senior by eight 
years) and I had not previously con- 
ferred with each other. 

Pastor Schoenfeld briefly and 
forcefully set forth the dangers to 
our civil and religious liberties im- 
plied by the statement in Mr. Roo- 
sevelt’s letter. He emphasized that 


1 Theodore Roosevelt’s letter is reprinted 
in the pamphlet Romanism and the Presi- 
dency: President Roosevelt’s Letter; The Lu- 
theran Reply and Various Indorsements, by 
Wm. Schoenfeld and Martin Walker (no 
place and date of publication given). {Dr. 
Walker presented Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute with one of the few extant copies of this 
pamphlet. Ed. note.} 
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we Lutherans as spiritual descend- 


ants of Martin Luther should be the 
first to recognize the inconsistencies 
and dangers in the Roosevelt letter 


and the first to be heard in the pro- 
tection of our Godgiven liberties. 


Quickly and unanimously the con- 
ference resolved to send an open let- 
ter to President Roosevelt, setting 
forth our truly American position 
and our misgivings about his incon- 
sistency. Naturally and _ properly 
Pastor Schoenfeld was nominated as 
the first member of the committee to 
take over this task; and he requested 
that I be appointed his partner be- 
cause of the graduate work I had 
done under James Harvey Robinson 
at Columbia University in the field 
of Pre-Reformation and Reforma- 
tion History, which gave me the 
M.A. in 1902. 

Pastor Schoenfeld was a man of 
unusual talents, a wide reader, alert 
to anything that might contribute to 
or hinder the work of the church. 
He was an eloquent speaker and 
forceful writer in German and in 
English, He was a courageous 
fighter for the truth. He offered to 
draw up our reply in the rough and 
requested me to select some telling 
quotations from popes and citations 
from decrees of church councils to 
substantiate our position. 

We supported our statement by 
quoting a few declarations from the 
famous Bull (or papal pronounce- 
ment) of Pope Boniface VIII called 
“Unam Sanctam’” of the year 1302: 
“In the power of the church are two 
swords, a spiritual and a temporal. 
Both the spiritual, and the material 


swotds are in the power of the 
church. The latter indeed to be used 
for the church, the former by the 
church — the temporal authority 
subject to the spiritual power. — 
We therefore proclaim, declare, and 
pronounce that it is altogether nec- 
essary for salvation for every human 
being to be subject to the Roman 
Pontiff.” We also quoted from the 
“Syllabus of Errors” of Pius IX 
(1864) and the encyclical “On the 
Christian Constitution of States” of 
Leo XIII (1885). A lengthy quota- 
tion from Cardinal Gibbons’ Faith 
of Our Fathers (p.268) followed. 

In setting forth our position we 
upheld the basic principle of reli- 
gious freedom. We wrote: 


Of course, it is subversive of the 
basic principle of a real separation of 
church and state to permit the reli- 
gious belief or nonbelief of any can- 
didate for public office to determine 
the casting of one’s vote for or against 
such candidate, except when that very 
religious belief or nonbelief antagon- 
izes this principle of complete separa- 
tion of church and state, and all those 
rights and liberties which are included 
therein and safeguarded thereby. We 
agree with you, therefore, that those 
citizens are to be severly criticized who 
vote against a man merely because he 
is a Unitarian, a Jew, a Methodist, or 
any other religionist. 

But are you not aware of the fact 
that the Roman Catholic Church has 
again and again, for centuries back 
and down to modern times, through 
its official head and other authorities 
denounced as wholly wrong, and 
things to be tolerated only so long 
as they cannot be changed, the com- 
plete separation of church and state, 
full religious liberty, freedom of con- 
science, of speech, and of the press; 
and that, moreover, it proclaims its 
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teachings and principles to be un- 
changeable, and boasts of being 
“semper idem’? ” 


We protested: 


- Are we not, then, compelled to 
maintain that a loyal Roman Catholic 
who fully understands the allegiance 

required of him by the pope can never 

sincerely subscribe to the Federal Con- 
stitution, or, if he does subscribe to it, 
‘never can be expected to abide by it, 
enforce, or defend it? Papacy and 

Vaticanism cannot be separated from 
the Roman Catholic religion. If any- 

one should entertain an idea that this 

were possible, let him read Cardinal 


Gibbons’ published declarations. 


How then could we, as firm believers 
in the principle of complete separa- 
tion of church and state, and the liber- 
ties based thereon, and safeguarded 
thereby, conscientiously and consis- 
tently help to elect to the Presidency 
a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, so long as that church does 
not officially, through its pontiff or 
church council, revoke its diametrically 
opposed declarations? 


Are the 2,000,000 and more Lu- 
therans of this country, not to speak 
of the millions of other Protestants 
who take this position for the reasons 
stated, to be accused of bigotry or 
fanaticism because of their firm stand, 
aye, be denounced as being disloyal 
American citizens? We protest that 
it is neither personal feeling nor re- 
ligious antagonism which determines 
our attitude in this matter, but solely 
our disagreement with the Roman 
Catholic Church on this basic political 
principle, a disagreement growing out 
of the rejection and denunciation by 
the Roman Catholic Church of that 
very principle which you admonish all 
faithfully to uphold not only in theory 
but in practice.® 


2 Quoted from pp. 11ff. of our pamphlet. 


3 Thid., pp. 16, 17. 


cedures. 


When Pastor Schoenfeld and 
I had our work completed in the 
rough, we consulted a trained news- 
paper man regarding technical pro- 
On this man’s advice we 
posted our letter to President Roo- 
sevelt on Saturday, 14 November, 
and at the same time gave copies to 
the Metropolitan press and Associ- 
ated Press, for publication on Mon- 
day, 16 November. By that proce- 
dure editors and publishers had 
plenty of time to evaluate our ma- 
terial and plan their handling of it. 
The result was that the Metropolitan 
papets gave it generous display heads 
and first-page space, very similar to 
their treatment of the Roosevelt let- 
ter exactly one week earlier. The 
Associated Press disseminated the 
full text of our letter, with a very 
satisfactory introduction. A clipping 
service revealed to us that the lead- 
ing papers in many large cities gave 
our letter generous and prominent 
treatment. As was to be expected, 
some papers all but suppressed it by 
quoting only a little of our letter and 
burying that on some inside pages. 


A large conference in Philadelphia 
belonging to the General Council 
(now in the ULC) endorsed our 
letter and also drew up its own letter 
to President Roosevelt, very well 
written and spiced with further quo- 
tations from Pope Pius IX and his 
Syllabus of Errors of 1864 and from 
encyclicals of Leo XIII. Many Lu- 
theran conferences adopted tesolu- 
tions that were printed in their local 
papers and sent in letters of con- 
gratulation and gratitude. A large 
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Presbyterian ministers’ association in 
New York City adopted resolutions 
supporting our stand and gave them 
to the press. We learned of at least 
one Baptist and one Methodist Con- 
ference doing likewise. There prob- 
ably were other groups from wep 
we did not hear. 

A flood of letters from individuals 
came to our committee and so many 
requests for copies of the full text 
that we had to publish a booklet of 
thirty-two pages containing Roose- 
velt’s letter to Mr. Martin and our 
letter to the President, and the full 
text of a letter of a General Council 
(now in ULC) conference in Phil- 
adelphia addressed to the President. 
Also a few other brief reports. 
Thousands of copies were sold; and 
when there were numerous calls for 
a German translation (this was in 
1908), that was published in the 


same format. 


What reception did our letter have 
in Washington? A White House 
secretary acknowledged receipt of 
the letter, but Mr. Roosevelt never 
made reply, neither privately nor 
publicly. 

In this connection one incident is 
of sufficient significance to warrant 
being reported here. In the New 
York Times of 9 November 1908, 
the same issue in which Roosevelt’s 
letter to Mr. Martin was printed, 
there appeared close to the letter this 
small item: “Baltimore, Nov. 8, 1908 
— Cardinal Gibbons, upon being 
shown a copy of President Roose- 
velt’s letter, said: ‘I would like to 
say two things about the letter. First, 
it is well worth reading and ponder- 


ing over. Secondly, I knew it was 
coming out.” “s 

Among those who seemed to be 
helped the most by our exposé of the 
Papacy’s claims to civil power were 
former priests of the church, who 
had left the Catholic priesthood be- 
cause of scruples regarding Rome’s 
doctrines and her claims to civil 
power. Chief among these was 
Father James O’Connor, who, hav- 
ing seen the light of Truth in the 
Bible, dedicated his life to helping 
other priests who were troubled in 
spirit to find peace and joy in the 
Gospel of God’s pure grace in Jesus 
Christ. He was a scholarly and witty 
Irishman who founded “Christ’s 
Mission” on the lower West Side 
of Manhattan. I still have the letter 
written in his own hand thanking 
me for our letter. He published 
a twenty-eight page monthly under 
the title The Converted Catholic;* 
and in the 1908 volume he addressed 
an open letter in each issue to Car- 
dinal Gibbons, then Rome’s only 
Cardinal in the United States, resi- 
dent in Baltimore. 

In the December 1908 issue of 
The Converted Catholic Father 
O’Connor wrote at some length 
about President Roosevelt’s letter 
to Mr. Martin and quoted Cardinal 
Gibbons’ words of approval. Then, 
continuing to address the Cardinal 
he wrote: 

It is putting it mildly, Cardinal, to 
say that the resentment of Protestants 


4 This monthly is still published by 
“Christ’s Mission” under the new title Chris- 
tian Heritage. The Mission and its publica- 
tion office are now located at 369 Carpenter 


Avenue, Sea Cliff, Long Island, N. Y 
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of all denominations on reading this 
letter was deep and widespread; and 
the fact that President Roosevelt had 
consulted you before giving it to the 
press intensified this feeling. A Cath- 
olic President of the United States! 
A subject of the Pope of Rome to be 
his viceroy over eighty millions of 
people in this great country! Our 
glorious Republic, “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave,” to 
be placed under the heel of the suc- 
cessor of such tyrants and murderers 
as Innocent III, Alexander VI, 
Julius II, Pius V, and Gregory XIII! 

In the insatiable greed of your 
Church for political power here was 
a manifestation of Rome in politics 
that amazed the American people. 
Those who considered you as repre- 
senting a merely religious body like 
other denominations, have had their 
eyes opened by this incident. 


Then, coming to our Lutheran 
reply to the Roosevelt letter Father 
O’Connor proceeded as follows: 

How providential it was that the 
name of Martin Luther was invoked 
to give expression to the public indig- 
nation! His followers in this city, the 
members of the great Christian body, 
the Lutheran Church, through their 
Synodical Conference, replied to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s letter in a masterly 
presentation of the position of all 
American Protestants on the subject. 
The Lutheran declaration of the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, 
signed by the Revs. William Schoen- 
feld and Martin Walker on behalf of 
the Pastoral Conference, was published 
in all the papers of November 16. 
I wish I had room this month to give 
their letter to President Roosevelt in 


full. 


Thereupon followed four of the 
most salient paragraphs of our let- 


ter to Roosevelt, after which this 
comment of Father O’Connor: “Mr. 
Roosevelt has not answered that let- 
ter of the Lutheran pastors. It had 
seemed as if no power on earth could 
have silenced him; but when the 
name of Martin Luther, the great 
champion of religious and civil lib- 
erty, was invoked by his evangelical 
sons in the Lutheran Church, the 
Teddy Bear lay low. The solitary 
monk that shook the world silenced 
Roosevelt.” 

Father O’Connor’s knowledge of 
European history, his deep insight 
into the operation of the Roman 
hierarchy, his gratitude for the Gos- 
pel of God’s free grace in Christ, 
his appreciation of our spiritual 
blessings and the fervor of his Ametr- 
ican patriotism find warm expression 
in the following declaration near the 
close of this letter to Cardinal Gib- 
bons: _ 


I would rather die with the Amer- 
ican flag wrapped around my body 
than live to see our Republic come 
under the control of the Papacy, which 
would be the case if one of the Pope’s 
followers should be elected to the 
Presidency. What a reversal of the 
experience the lessons of history have 
taught us this would be! In all Chris- 
tendom the human race has progressed 
in proportion as the rule of the Pope 
has been curtailed or destroyed. 


Among the conferences endorsing 


the reply drafted in New York were 
the Chicago Conference of the Mis- 


-souri Synod, the monthly conference 


held at Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, and the Milwaukee College 


Conference. 


—_—— . 
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Branches Yielding Fruit 
By CARL S. MEYER 


_ (An address delivered on 9 December 1959, Founders’ Day, at Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, on the basis of Ezek. 36:8: “But ye, O mountains of Israel, ye shall shoot forth your 
branches and yield your fruit to My people of Israel. . . .”’) 


The parable of the fig tree, the 


lesson of this Sunday’s Gospel (Luke 
21:29-31), tells us of tender branches 
and budding leaves. It reinforces the 
lesson of the early return of the 
Branch of Righteousness (Jer. 
33:15); the second advent is nigh, 
“even at the doors” (Mark 13:29). 
In that day in which the Lord shall 
be unto His church an everlasting 
Light and her Glory, when neither 
the sun is needed for light nor the 
moon for brightness, then the word 
will be fulfilled: “Thy people also 
shall be all righteous; they shall in- 
herit the land forever, the branch of 
My planting, the work of My hands, 
that I may be glorified” (Is. 60:21). 
In order that He might be glorified, 
God has reserved for Himself a rem- 
nant, branches grafted in among the 
broken branches to partake of the 
root and fatness of the olive tree 
(Rom. 11:17). Of this remnant the 
Lord Himself says: “He shall grow 
as the lily and cast forth his roots as 
Lebanon. His branches shall spread 
and his beauty shall be as the olive 
tree, and his smell as Lebanon. They 
that dwell under his shadow shall 


_ return, they shall revive as the corn 


and grow as the vine” (Hosea 14: 
5-7). It is rooted and built up in 
Him who says, “I am the Root and 
Offspring of David” (Rev. 22:16). 
He will come again to look for fruit; 
if there is no fruit, the tree by His 
command will be cut down (Luke 


- 13:9). But the kingdom of God, He 


also tells us, is like a-grain of mus- 
tard seed. When the tiny seed is 
sown, it can grow into a plant 
“greater than all herbs, and shooteth 
out great branches.” (Mark 4:32) 

To His holy hill, Zion, the moun- 
tain of Israel, He gives the promise 
of branches shooting forth and yield- 
ing fruit. Because He came as the 
righteous Branch and shall come 
again, seeking fruit on the branches 
of His planting, the divine indica- 
tive of the promise becomes for the 
church the divine imperative of the 
Great Commission. 

The Branch of Righteousness, 
God’s servant the Branch, says: 
“J am the Vine, ye are the branches” 
(John 15:5). He has planted a vine- 
yard . .. planted it with the choicest 
vine (Is.5:2). In it the righteous 
flourish as a branch (Prov. 11:28). 
The very mountains and the barren 
hillsides are compelled by reason of 
the Branch growing out of the root 
of Jesse (Is.11:1) to be fruitful. 
For the extension of the Kingdom is 
linked not only to the imperative, 
“Go and make disciples,” it is joined 
also to the promise, “Lo, I am with 
you alway.” (Matt. 28:19f.) 

The promise and the command 
alike were known to the men who 
founded this institution 120 years 
ago. There were ample reasons in 
that Perry County, Missouri, of 
1839, why a school, a college, a Gym- 
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nasium should not be built. Poverty 
was there and malaria; hunger and 
lack of shelter for families cried out 
for remedies. The prospects for 
enough food were slim, and discour- 
agement stalked among the Saxons. 
The beating sun of a Missouri sum- 
mer might have deterred less stout- 
hearted men. Three young candi- 
dates of theology, with the help of 
a young clergyman, began the build- 
ing of this school on six acres they 
themselves had bought. They felled 
the trees; they placed the logs into 
their pattern; they cleared the land 
and readied the first schoolroom. 
A trickle of financial help came from 
St. Louis; moral support and encour- 
agement from the local clergy. None 
of this dug the well, the well which 
Buenger singlehandedly dug. He 
more than any one of the three — 
or four—was the founder of this 
school, if one can indeed be singled 
out. The other t\. 5 nen, Fuerbringer 
and Brohm, did their share, and with 
Walther got the school off to its 
start. By 1843, within less than four 
years, it faced the greatest crisis of 
its 120-year history, and Loeber be- 
came virtually the second founder of 
the school. When on 13 December 
1849 or thereabouts the school was 
transferred, Walther became its ac- 
tual founder. “Ich erwarte das Col- 
lege,” he wrote to Hermann Fick on 
that day. His anxious concern would 
be for it until that 7 May 1887 when 
he closed his eyes in his last sleep. 
Walther, Buenger, Fuerbringer, and 
Brohm labored throughout their 
subsequent lives that this Zion on the 
Mississippi, relying on God’s promise 


and carrying out His command, — 


should shoot forth her branches and 
yield her fruit. 

Walther’s 37 years as president of 
Concordia Seminary, professor of 
theology, leader of his church, we 
shall not trace today. His fame 
speaks of his faith in the divine 
promise and the divine command. 

Buenger went on to become a 
schoolteacher in St. Louis, a pastor, 
and a missioner. He founded the 
orphan home and established the 
hospital. He was the organizer of 
the young men’s society and its coun- 
terpart, the young ladies’ society. 
Buenger urged the Synodical Con- 
ference, in 1874, when it was two 
years old, to start a Chinese mission 
in St. Louis. He was the first chair- 
man of the Synodical Conference 
Board for Colored Missions. He 
was a warm friend, supporter, and 
worker for the cause of Indian Mis- 
sions. Did planting the seedithoan 
education or missions for Buenger? 
He knew only the divine promise and 
the divine command: “Ye shall shoot 
forth your branches and yield your 
fruit.” 

Fuerbringer, too, knew the com- 
mand and promise. He served as 
pastor in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. As President of the 
Northern District of the Missouri 
Synod he furthered the expansion 
of the church among German settlers 
as well as among the aborigines of 
this country. That work had been 
begun by Wilhelm Loehe, and 
Loehe’s influence still belongs to the 
heritage of our beloved Synod. As 


pastor of a congregation in the 


} Saginaw Valley 
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(Frankenmuth, 
Mich.), he saw many young men 
go out to become pastors and 
teachers. Brohm, in New York City, 
was in his own field of activity a 
friend of missions. Could he escape 
it in the days of a Wyneken_ or 
Schwan or Sievers or Fick? Let not 
the pastor of St. Transfer in Subur- 
bia find fault with these men for 
being preoccupied with Home Mis- 
sions, the gathering in of immi- 
grants. Had not God said: “But ye, 
O mountains of Israel, ye shall shoot 
forth your branches and yield your 
fruit to My people of Israel . . .”? 

The branches must grow, and the 
fruit must come. The concern for 
the extension of the church found 
among the founders of this school 
was a concern which the first scholars 
shared. There were not more than 
fourteen or fifteen different individ- 
uals who attended this school during 
theerfirst ten years of its existence. 
Among them, however, you will find 
an intense zeal for the building of 
the Kingdom. 

Eleven pupils showed up on that 
9 December 1839 in the log cabin 
in Dresden. Four of them were girls. 
Little Sarah von Wurmb, neatly 
scrubbed, round-eyed, was not yet 
six years old; her sister Maria, in 
pigtails but likely not in a starched 


 pinafore, was nine. The other two 


girls were Martha Loeber and Lydia 
Buenger. Lydia martied Friedrich 
Lochner, and died in childbirth 
within less than ten years after that 
December day in 1839. Her hus- 
band, later, in 1855, was one of the 
cofounders of the teachers college 


in Milwaukee, now at River Forest. 
Maria von Wurmb married Julius 
Biltz, frontier pastor, founder of 
St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 

This Julius Biltz, one of the seven 
boys in attendance, on this day 120 
years ago, had run away from his 
guardian to join the Saxon emi- 
grants. The other six boys were 
named Herman Buenger, Theodore 
Schubert, Theobald von Wurmb, 
Friedrich Mueller, Christian Loeber, 
and Columbus Price, an Englishman 
(I have not been able to discover 
what happened to this Columbus). 
Mueller in 1847 was the first “grad- 
uate” of the school. In Missouri 
(Manchester), Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Chester, IIl., he labored for the king- 
dom. Christian Loeber served in 
Frohna, Coopers Grove, IIl., Mil- 
waukee at St. Stephen’s, and then 
from 1885 to 1893 as director of 
Concordia College in Milwaukee. 
Do you see how imheir concern for 
the growth of the Kingdom educa- 
tion and missions were part of the 
same program, of the divine promise 
and the divine imperative? What 
shall I say of others? Herman Fick, 
not a student or graduate of this 
school, who helped organize the Mis- 
souri Synod weeks before he was or- 
dained, was elected as the first chair- 
man of Synod’s committee on mis- 
sions. His stirring hymn (L. H., 498) 
bids us to shoot forth our branches 
and yield our fruit. 

We, who are heirs of the labors 
of the founders, branches in a real 
sense grafted into the olive trees 
which they cultivated in their Zion, 
dare not fall behind in our zeal to 
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carry out the command of God or to 
tely on His promise. As we look 
back on their consecration and de- 
votion, we must come with a litany 
of remembrance, asking God to 
grant us mercy, that we be not un- 
fruitful branches to be cast into the 
fire, but that we may be found bear- 
ing much fruit. So help us God. Let 
the honor bestowed on one of the 
graduates of this school on this day, 
remind us, too, that when we must 
flee from one country, the seed may 


be planted in another. “Death” 
Thode went into China to preach the 
Word of Life. China, Hong Kong, 
Korea, the islands of the sea, can 
send forth their branches and yield 
their fruit, as did the mountains of 
Zion, Saxony in Germany, Perry 
County in Missouri, or the city in 
which we find ourselves. There re- 
mains the ancient promise of God, 
to us a command, “Ye shall shoot 
forth your branches and yield your 
fruit.” Amen. 


Three Testimonials 


“Tt is indeed a great pleasure to 
know that our Concordia Historical 
Institute is moving forward and has 
proved to be a real asset even be- 
yond the confines of our church. 
That, in a great measure, de- 
termines its right to existence. 

“May the vast and important 
work of our church continue, with 
God’s blessing, to serve our church 
on its triumphant march onward in 
the great task of saving souls.” 


Pastor Cart J. GoeTTE 
Archivist 
Eastern District 


“We rejoice with you over the tre- 
mendous progress which has been 
made during this period, and we be- 
speak the Lord’s blessing upon the 
increasing service which Concordia 


Historical Institute will render the- 


church in the years to come.” 
Mr. Ray C. RAuSCHER 
Controller 


The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod 


“Much has been accomplished 
during these three decades, not only 
in a physical way that is reflected 
in the attractive and_ serviceable 
building that now houses the work 
of Concordia Historcial Institute, 
but particularly in deepening among 
our people the sense of appreciation 
of the blessings that have come to 
us and to others through the church 
which all of us love and serve. 


May the members of our church 


always be ready to reflect their 
gratitude to God by calling atten- 
tion not only to the outstanding 
events in our church’s history but 
also by collecting and preserving the 
many little intimate mementos and 
personal belongings of the men and 
women who have played such a sig- 
nificant part in writing the story of 
conservative Lutheranism in the 
United States of America.” 


Dr. W. C. BirKNER 
Secretary 

The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod 
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A Missouri Synod Church of the Gay Nineties 


ANONYMOUS 


The name and location of this con- 
gregation cannot be disclosed be- 
cause the sons and grandsons of 
some of the men who took part in 
a controversy, well known at the 
time, are still living. However, the 
controversy was a blessing in the long 
run, and the little congregation of 
the 1890’s now has six daughter con- 
gregations, with a combined com- 
municant membership of well over 
5,000. It is enough to say that it is 
in a town not so far from St. Louis 
that one cannot drive to it by motor 
car in somewhat less than half a day. 

The church building in those days 
was a brick one, built in 1880 to re- 
place an earlier frame one. The 
brick church was about 32’ x 64’ in 
size, and at one end was a square 
brick tower, pushed well back into 
the church proper. The top of the 
tower rose slightly above the peak of 
the steep roof, and terminated in 
a moderately tall spire. Local tradi- 
tion said that a man named Harrison 
Baker had framed the spire on the 
ground, and hoisted it into position 
with a crane, while the astonished 
people of the village looked on from 
a safe distance. In the belfry was 
a bell that had hung in the local 


courthouse in the days when Abra- 


-. ham Lincoln tried lawsuits in that 


court house. 

In each side wall of the church, 
when I was a boy, were four long 
windows with glass of the pre-opales- 
cent period, and through which the 
boys and girls liked to watch the 
leaves of two nearby trees that ap- 


peared to be red, green, violet, and 
blue through the colored glass. 

The men of the church sat to- 
gether on the north side of the center 
aisle, and the women on the south 
side. Some of the old people told us 
that since Eve sinned first, her 
daughters must sit forever on the 
side of the church farthest from the 
pulpit. Since my grandmother, who 
could understand German, was born 
in 1819, and some of her friends 
were born as early as 1810, and knew 
the founding fathers of Synod per- 
sonally, we never disputed the legend 
of Eve’s daughters, and we all as- 
sumed that Eve spoke German too. 
If a boy had been very good for 
a week, he was allowed to sit with 
the men. Otherwise he had to sit 
on what we called Eve’s side of the 
church. 

There was a Pfeffer organ in the 
gallery, played by the schoolteacher. 
Well do I remember his energy, and 
the thump of the pedals during a 
stirring hymn, such as “Nun 
danket,” or during a choir anthem, 
which was sure to be “Laut durch 
die Wolken toen’” or else “Die 
Himmel ruehmen,” if the occasion 
was a festive one. For the latter se- 
lection, somebody had written words 
of a definitely Christian character. 

Six or seven hymns wete sung at 
every service. The opening hymn 
was always Number 1, and the third 
hymn was either 183 or 184 (the 
Creed). The members of the con- 
gregation carried small, black-bound 
hymnals with a cross embossed diag- 
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onally on each cover. These hymnals 
contained the words only, and these 
were not set out in stanzas, as such 
things are done nowadays, but were 
printed in paragraphs after the man- 
ner of prose. A hymnal with music 
was unknown. The organist had his 
copy of the Hoelter-Layriz Choral- 
buch, and that contained all music 
and no words. A little girl with two 
pigtails stood beside the organist and 
held open the small word edition, 
while he played from the music 
edition. 

In those days we observed the 
praiseworthy custom of singing the 
entire hymn, even though it might 
have contained sixteen stanzas. Now- 
adays the deplorable custom seems to 
be to sing three stanzas, no more ot 
no less; and in one of our churches 
I heard, not long ago, the people sing 
their praises to the Father and the 
Son, but the hymn was cut off with 
a drawled “Amen” without singing 
ptaise to the Holy Ghost. In the 
1890s we had no “Amen” at the 
close of hymns, for not many hymns 
are prayers, strictly speaking, and 
we looked upon an “Amen” as the 
appropriate ending of a prayer. We 
had no hymnals on a shelf at the 
church door, for we all carried our 
hymnals to church with us. I have 
mine yet, and my father’s still exists. 
It was given to him when he was 
confirmed in 1866 or 1867, I forget 
which, by Pastor Grupe, I believe. 
Some of us who were unable to read 
German, used to go through the 
alphabetical index of hymns until we 
found the number 1. Then we would 
look for 2, then 3, then 4, until 


Grandmother would discover the 
culprits and confiscate the hymnals 
until the sermon was over. Needless 
to say, these hymnals had no metrical 
index. Some things as Common 
Meter, Long Meter, and Short 
Meter were considered very sectarian 
and were to be found only in Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and other forbid- 
den circles. 

At the end of every stanza the 
organist played a rather elaborate 
Zwischenspiel (interlude). There 
were books of these things, issued by 
Concordia. One of the teachers was 
able to play the most beautiful in- 
terludes without the use of the inter- 
lude book. We considered him a 
marvelous musician until somebody 
discovered that he was merely play- 
ing the hymn tune backward. It 
works perfectly: try it, and you will 
be convinced. 

We always had a choir, but it is 
doubtful whether a single one of 
them could read a note of the musi- 
cal score. They met every Thursday ~ 
evening from 7 to 10. One of the 
teachers, who had been trained at 
Addison, had the thankless task of 
teaching first the “tenORES,” then 
the basses, then the sopranos, then 
the altos their parts. They all 
learned it by ear. Anthems, when 
sung, were sung out of a book whose 
pages were about 12 inches long, left 
to right and 6 or 7 inches top to 


bottom. These were used because of 


the words, for nobody could read 
music. Even with a three-hour re- 
hearsal every week, one anthem a 
month was usually all that a choir 
could manage. We were all very 
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conservative, and a choir was looked 


upon as a part of the worshiping con- 
gregation, and their duty was to lead 
the hymn singing; and after all, this 
is as it really should be. 

The congregation sang the hymns 
forte, and 100 or so grown people 


and 40 school children really could 


be heard all over the neighborhood. 
Hymns were sung in unison, of 
course, and any attempt at singing 
the bass or tenor of a hymn brought 
looks of disapproval from all sides. 
This was considered a sectarian inno- 
vation, and moreover, since very few 
could have read the musical score, 
even though it existed (which it did 
not), the man who sang bass merely 
growled the soprano part two octaves 
below the women’s and children’s 
voices. Of the rare attempts at tenor 
we prefer not to speak. The voices 
of the women of those days had a 
reedy quality that one associates with 
old-country folks. One never hears 
it nowadays except in Russian and 
Polish churches, but in the 1890s it 
was quite the rule in our circles. 
Christenlehre was always at 2 in 


the afternoon. There was one large 


class, taught by the pastor, and much 
stress was laid upon memory work 
and on the Catechism. On Christ- 
mas there was always at least one 
large tree that reached from floor to 


ceiling. The tree, or trees, had the 


usual colored ornaments and scores 
of real candles. Conrad Schroeppen- 
fetzer and August Kleinhammer sat 
nearby, each with a pail of water, 
fearful of the candles. In the same 
town, at the College Street Chapel 
or at the Westminster Chapel, I for- 
get which, Christmas decorations had 


actually caught fire and had to be 
tossed out of the windows. Our 
church people said, “It serves them 
right, for they always have a Santa 
Claus entertainment instead of a 
Christmas service honoring the 
Christ Child.” The. Lutherans, to 
the best of my knowledge, were the 
only ones in that town who had a 
parcchial Christmas tree in the 
1890s. The general custom of set- 
ting up a Christmas tree from Christ- 
mas Eve until Twelfth Night is a 
comparatively recent custom among 
the Reformed, not all of whom have 
followed our example of strictly 
Christ-centered children’s services on 
Christmas Eve. 

On all occasions, Christmas or 
otherwise, we had very little liturgy. 
There was a salutation, a response 
sung by the congregation, an anti- 
phon which varied with each Sun- 
day, and several hymns. The 
Apostles’ Creed was always sung in 
its rhymed form, Wir glaeuben all 
(No. 184), and on Communion Sun- 
days the rhymed Nicene Creed 
(No. 183). At the monthly Com- 
munion there were three short ver- 
sicles, each with a response sung by 
the congregation, a preface suited 
to the season of the Christian year, 
the Sanctus, the Words of Institu- 
tion, etc. In many congregations 
both the pastor’s parts and the con- 
gregation’s parts were chanted on 
Communion Sunday. In most places 
those who had not “announced for 
Communion” during the previous 
week arose at the close of the sermon 
and went home, instead of remain- 


ing quietly in their seats until the 


close of service. This exodus was 
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a bad habit imported from overseas, 
and its gradual correction was gained 
only after considerable controversy. 
Altars, in those times, stood a few 
feet from the wall, and in some 
churches there was a peculiar custom. 
After receiving the bread the com- 
municants walked single file around 
the back of the altar to the other side 
to receive the wine. In other places 
this circumambulation was done 
after receiving both the bread and 
wine, in, with, and under which our 
Lord’s true body and blood are re- 


ceived. 


In some churches there was a door 
in the reredos, and at the time of the 
sermon the pastor emerged from this 
door and preached his sermon from 
a semioctagonal desk above the altar 
table. Our church was conservative, 
and we had no such custom, which 
we looked upon as a bit disorderly 
and an importation from Ohio. In 
the 1890s, Ohio meant any synod not 
a part of the Synodical Conference, 
such as the Joint Synod of Ohio, the 
General Council, the General Synod, 
the Indiana Synod, the Augsburg 
Synod, and others. 

The offerings were received by two 
of the older men, one of whom was 
very slender, and who had a very red 
face. The other was a corpulent 
gentleman who puffed his way along 
the aisle. Each carried a black, tas- 
seled bag, made of velvet and at- 
tached to a long pole. This was 
called a Klingelbeutel. The two men 
lifted these bags gracefully over the 
heads of the people nearest the aisle; 
and the less devout boys of the con- 
gregation called the men Gog and 


Magog. “They get these words from 
the old one,” my grandmother said. 
“Good boys don’t say them.” By 
“old one” was meant any undesig- 
nated older person or the devil; it is 
not clear which. 

During the Lord’s Prayer the bell 
was tapped three times, presumably 
to enable shut-ins to recite the Lord’s 
Prayer with the congregation. 

In the 1890s things were turbulent, 
and my father was indirectly to 
blame. He was a young attorney, 
and clients were few. I remember 
hearing two men say, “I don’t know 
whether to trust that young —— or 
not. He’ll come to no good end, for 
he wears an overcoat, overshoes, and 
standing collar. Men that do such 
things come to no good end.” My 
father read in a local paper, The 
Evening Bulletin, that the North 
German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American Packet Line were offering 
unusually attractive fares to immi- 
grants. He applied for and received 
a steamship ticket agency, and then 
printed a thousand handbills and in- 
duced a man named Henry Boesten 
to distribute them. A few days later 
he found the stairway leading to his 
office filled with people, all seeking 
tickets for relatives. Soon the tide 
of immigration began to pour into 
the small town. Many of them came 
from the part of Poland that had 
been taken by Germany at the time 
Poland was partitioned in 1795—96. 

Since the congregation of which 
we speak was entirely German, and 
since all the 1,500 immigrants could 
speak German, many of them 
crowded into the little church. They 


—— 
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came well ahead of the time of serv- 


ice, and the old-time German fam- 
ilies often could not find seats. They 
were rather provoked, for had not 


some of them known personally the 


founding fathers of Synod? 

The obvious solution was a new 
and much larger church. The new- 
comers had settled in a colony two 
or three miles from the church, for 
they had found employment in the 
railroad shops and in the coal mines. 
The newer people insisted that, since 


they were in the majority, the church 


must be built in the northeast part 
of the town. The old German fam- 
ilies were equally determined to build 
the new church near the present one, 
or perhaps to enlarge the existing 
building, which was not yet 20 years 
old. 

After several rather lively meet- 
ings the matter was solved in a way 
that brought happiness to all. A new 
church was built in the distant part 
of the city, and the old families were 
left to worship in the older building. 

There were other disturbances. 
The pastor was a tall, serious, spec- 
tacled young man of singular elo- 
quence. People agreed that he 
preached magnificently and that his 
sermons were always Christ-centered. 
He found lodge members in the con- 
gtegation, and he sought in an evan- 
gelical way to persuade them to leave 
the lodge. Some of them did. Others 
withdrew from the congregation and 
joined the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and other churches. 

The boys were a little afraid of 
the pastor, because of his gravity of 
manner, but one day I discovered 


that he had a sense of humor. Find- 
ing the church door standing ajar 
one Sunday afternoon, I walked in. 
The Pfeffer organ in the gallery had 
always fascinated me, for I had seen 
a man pumping it, and it was even 
said that the teacher played it with 
his feet. My father and my aunt had 
been members of the choir prior to 
the church building controversy, and 
they verified the statement that the 
teacher could play with both hands 
and feet. I was determined to find 
out. Making my way to the organ 
gallery over the entrance door, 
I found the pump handle and filled 
the bellows reservoir with air, as 
I had seen the organ pumper do. 
Going to the keyboard, I was elated 
when the organ pealed forth. I was 
perhaps 12 years old, and my mother 
had taught me to play the tune 
“Hamburg.” This I played, until 
the wind squawked out. Then I hur- 
ried to the pump and gave it a num- 
ber of strokes. When I returned to 
the keyboard, I found that the wind 
no longer gave out with a. sigh. 
I played on and on, the only thing 
I knew, and that was “Hamburg.” 
Finally a face appeared around the 
corner of the organ. I was horrified, 
for it was the pastor. He had 
pumped the organ for me. 

“Tt’s nice to see little boys take an 
interest in music,” he said good- 
humoredly, “but wouldn’t it be a 
good thing to ask permission first?” 
From that day to this I have had an 
aversion for the kind of organ his- 
torian who turns on the power with- 
out permission and who removes 
panels and crawls inside an organ 
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without bothering to state his inten- 
tions to the pastor or organist. 

The 32’ 64’ brick church was 
razed yeats ago. On its site stands 
a beautiful clerestory church, and be- 
side it is a fine Christian day school 
building. Unfortunately no photo- 
graph of the old church’s interior 
seems to exist, but in my memory 
I can see the shallow chancel, the 
white altar, the tall white reredos 
and the three painted medallions 
above the altar. These murals were 
views of Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and 
the Mount of Olives, as I recall 
them. The white, octagonal pulpit 
was of the wineglass type, and it 
stood high above the church floor, 
to the left of the chancel as one 
faced it. A stairway led from the 
sacristy to a door in the wall, and 
thence to the pulpit. I can still see 
vividly the tall young man emerging 
through the pointed doorway behind 
the pulpit. 

The parochial school of those days 
was a wooden building, situated so 
far from the church that the boys 
and girls in the southwestern part 
of the town were unable to attend it. 
Hence some of us grew up with so 
fragmentary a knowledge of German 
that we were unable to respond to 
the teacher’s greetings and his re- 
marks about the weather when we 
met him on the street. My father’s 
knowledge of German was limited, 
and my mother knew none at all, 
and there were two or three other 
families where the same condition 
prevailed. 

Sn tontaren Sunday the boys 
appeared in their first long trousers, 


and the girls wore white dresses, and 


white hair ribbons adorned their long 
- flaxen braids. The boys were called 


up one by one, and then the girls. 
At the altar step the boy or girl 
would recite a memory verse, then 
kneel. 

On Communion Sunday the 
church was always filled. The men 
went forward first, then the boys, 
then the women and finally the girls. 

On dark days a man with a pole 
15 feet long would turn on the gas 
jets one by one, then light the gas. 
Before the close of the service these 
were extinguished. 

MissiGn sfestivalswmvecemtial tame 
grove near the river, and there were 
two sermons, one of which was us- 
ually preached by a professor from 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield. 
On one occasion two women were 
heard telling one another of the 
“mission feast.” The word got about 
quickly, and there was an unusually 
goed attendance of small boys, eager 
for the banquet. At Christmas, 
Easter, and Pentecost there was al- 
ways a service on the day following. - 
Ascension Day was always observed, 
and there were evening services not 
only in Lent, but during Advent as 
well. When Dr. George Stoeckhardt 
was pastor of Holy Cross, St. Louis, 
from 1878 to 1887, he had four serv- 
ices at Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost, and people from all over Saint 
Louis flocked to hear his richly evan- 
gelical preaching. 

Many of these old customs have 
become cbsolete in this day of motor 
cars, TV sets, and ecclesiastical fads. 
Church life has seen many changes 
since the eighteen nineties. 


| 
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The Old Lutherans and Bishop Stephan 


From GUSTAVE KOERNER’S Memoirs * 


In the spring of this year { 1842] 


I brought to a close a lawsuit, or 


rather a series of suits, which had 
become a matter of much notoriety 
and excitement, even in a part of 
Germany. Sometime about 1835 in 
Prussia and Saxony religious socie- 
ties had been formed, calling them- 
selves “Old Lutherans,” claiming 
that the Lutheran Church had de- 
generated and had made concessions 
to the Reformed Church as well as 
to the Rationalists. The Old Lu- 
therans took their stand on the 
dogmas and doctrines of Martin 
Luther, as they were understood 
three hundred years ago. These Old 
Lutherans soon came into collision 
with their respective governments, 
felt aggrieved, and many emigrated. 
At the head of one of these societies 
stood Martin Stephan of Dresden, 
called Bishop Stephan, and he or- 
ganized an emigration society of the 
members of his church on a grand 
scale. Under his guidance, some 
eight hundred people and some eight 
ministers, or pastors, as they were 
called, arrived at St. Louis in 1839. 
It seems that already on the voyage 
difficulties had arisen, and shortly 
after their arrival in St. Louis some 
of the ministers made charges 
against the bishop, and the papers 
were soon full of very unpleasant 
controversies. The great mass of the 


* Memoirs of Gustave Koerner 1809 to 
1896: Life Sketches Written at the Sugges- 
tion of His Children, edited by Thomas J. 
McCormack (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch 
Press, 1909), I, 469—473. 


sect, however, remained true to 
Stephan, whom they looked upon as 
a second Moses. With the help of 
a land agency a large tract of land 
of some six thousand acres was pur- 
chased, partly from the government 


and partly from private owners. It 


was situated in Perry County, Mis- 
souti, about one hundred miles south 
of St.Louis, and contained several 
farms. What principally determined 
this purchase was the fact that part 
of it was a strip of land at the 
mouth of a large creek entering the 
Mississippi River, about half a mile 
long and a quarter of a mile wide, 
on which there was a good landing, 
with steep, enclosing hills both above 
and below. West of this piece of 
prairie bottom land hills again arose, 
on the top of which the great bulk 
of the purchase was located. When 
I visited the place, there were some 
little villages laid out, one called 
Dresden, another Altenburg, and 
the few houses on the landing were 
called Wittenberg. The land on the 
hills was not very rich and not easily 
cultivated on account of its uneven- 
ness. Yet those hard-working, in- 
dustrious, and most economical Sax- 
ons had, with the hardest labor, 
cultivated a considerable part of it, 
and wheat seemed to thrive there 
remarkably well. 


The colony had not been there 
more than a year or so before a great 
contention arose. A majority of the 
colonists became dissatisfied with 


Bishop Stephan. All kinds of 
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charges were brought against him. 
Finally a revolt took place, and he 
was driven out of his house and 
home forcibly, and with his house- 
keeper — his wife had been left at 
home [in Germany } — sent in a boat 
over the river into Illinois, destitute 
of everything. On my return from 
the East, January 1841, I found 
a letter from Mr. Stephan, dated 
Kaskaskia, in which he, in general 
and rather indefinite terms, gave me 
an account of his calamitous condi- 
tion, saying that he had been robbed 
of all his property and was near 
starving. He begged me to take his 
case in hand and see him righted. 
He took me, very strangely, for 
a brother of the poet Theodore 
Koerner, who had fallen in battle 
in 1813. I had, of course, heard and 
read something about the squabbles 
amongst the Old Lutheran colonists 
but had paid no attention to them, 
as strife and troubles were very com- 
mon occurrences in such emigration 
societies after their arrival. Yet 
I could not very well decline to look 
into the matter at least. So at the 
next spring term of the court at 
Kaskaskia I called upon Mr. 
Stephan. I found him and a woman, 
his housekeeper, who was much 
above the canonical age, and rather 
ugly, in a bare room, which some 
kind inhabitant had let them have 
in an otherwise empty house. An 
old straw mattress, a couple of 
chairs, and an old wooden chest, con- 
taining the woman’s wardrobe, was 
all the furniture in the room. 
Stephan was about six feet high, of 
almost herculean frame, with a long 


face and a very energetic look. He 
did not look to me at all like a man 
of thought. He was much dispirited. 
Coming to Randolph County with- 
out means, the county authorities, 
although he was not legally entitled 
to it, had admitted him to the poor- 
house, but the treatment there was 
so horrible, he told me, that he had 
left it and was now living in town, 
where some good people had from 
time to time given him means to 
support himself. He was confused, 
and it was hard to obtain accurate 
statements from him, such as lawyers 
need for instituting suit. By vigor- 
ous cross examination, I got, how- 
ever, a sufficient idea of what to do. 
I promised to go to Perryville, the 
county seat of Perry County, as soon 
as my courts were over, and look up 
the records, examine witnesses, etc. 

In June, I believe, accompanied by 
Theodore Engelmann, I went to the 
place, found that there was a pro- 
ceeding pending against him, charg- 
ing him with fraud and deceit in 
having had all the titles to the land 
of the society made out to himself, 
while he had purchased it with the 
money of the common treasury, and 
asking the court to compel him to 
make over the land to the com- 
munal members. There was nothing 
in this allegation, for everything, as 
I learned, was done openly and with 
the consent of all the members of 
the society. The idea of the associa- 
tion was, as expressed in its constitu- 


tion, that the land should be held for 
the benefit of all by the bishop; the 
members to occupy the same for 
themselves and heirs in such quan- 
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tity as was proportionate to the 
money each head of a family or each 


single man had paid. The intention 


was that the members should not 


have the legal title, for they might 
then sell the land to outsiders, not 


members of their church, and 
thereby introduce heresy and the 


seeds of discord. It was a sort of 


hierarchical scheme. Of course, I in- 
tended to make no defense to this, 
but only to save the land and house 
of the bishop, to which he was en- 
titled by having himself put in a suf- 
ficient amount of his own money. 
So one of the most momentous 
charges in the eyes of the people 
who were not lawyers was at once 
dispelled. 

We went down to Wittenberg. It 
was really a well-chosen spot; the 
only drawback being its liability to 
be flooded whenever the river was 
unusually high. The town had al- 
ready been some feet under water 
several times in the spring seasons. 
A little below, right in the middle of 
the river, stood the great rock called 
the Grand Tower, and also another 
one called the Devil’s Bake Oven. 
The scenery was really very ro- 
mantic. All the German people we 
met were very good-natured and 
kind, but somewhat suspicious, hav- 
ing already learned that Stephan had 


~~ employed lawyers to recover his 


property. I found sufficient founda- 
tion for commencing several actions, 
one against half a dozen of the ring- 
leaders who had mobbed the bishop’s 
house, had dragged him and _ his 
housekeeper out of it, made him 
sign all kinds of renunciations and 


releases, and then put him in a boat 


and sent him over to Illinois; I also 
began several other suits against per- 
sons who had locked up in a ware- 
house all his furniture, with his bed- 
ding, his library, containing 1,500 
volumes, his pictures, and other 
things; and I also charged others 
with having taken possession of his 
money, claiming it as belonging to 
the common treasury. 

In the fall I went down again. 
The community had engaged some 
of the best lawyers in that section 
of the country, which was the best 
thing for me. They at once saw 
that Stephan would succeed in many 
cases, and while they tried to delay 
the trials by all sorts of pleadings, in 
which they did not succeed, they 
finally advised their clients to com- 
promise. With that end in view, 
I had the cases continued to the 
spring term of 1842. What was 
against Stephan was this, that the 
persons who had committed violence 
on Stephan and his housekeeper 
were, as is usually the case, not per- 
sonally responsible for the heavy 
damages which would undoubtedly 
have been recovered, and it was hard 
to prove that responsible persons had 
instigated the riot, although that was 
certainly the case. It was also not an 
easy matter to prove, as at that time 
parties could not testify in their own 
behalf, how much of the money in 
the common treasury belonged to 
Stephan; further, many counter- 
claims were made against him. All 
his goods were finally delivered to 
him, but in bad condition, as the 
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warehouse in which they had been 
kept had been flooded by the water 
of the river. His land was decreed 
to him, a certain amount of money 
was paid him, and all the costs fell 
on the defendants. As these pro- 
ceedings were much commented on 
both in the German and the Ameri- 
can-German press, and seemed to 
create much interest, I have briefly 
mentioned them. 

What ultimately became of Bishop 
Stephan I do not know. I have 
a dim recollection, however, that 
- after a while he gathered together, 
somewhere in Illinois, a congregation 
of Stephanites. He still retained 
some adherents who considered him 
a martyr and a saint, while others 
painted him in the deepest colors as 
a tryant, a hypocrite, and a licentious 
sinner. Well, Mahomet did not fare 


What We 


A poll was recently conducted in 
a certain area of our church among 
300 young people. The purpose of 
the poll was to find out whether 
these young people knew who Wal- 
ther was. “Not a single Leaguer 
said he had ever heard of the name 
before. Practically all the Leaguers 
knew at least vaguely who Luther 
was.” In addition, another report 


states: “It was generally felt that the — 


name ‘Walther’ means little or noth- 
ing to the American and Canadian 
public.” The youth officers also said 
that “Walther could not be readily 
identified with Lutheranism. Several 
district presidents stated that in- 


better. The American consul in 


_Leipsic. wrote me, after the case was 


settled, that I had been violently 
abused in the Dresden and Leipsic 
papers for having taken up Stephan’s 
case. 

If legal proceedings in the smaller 
and remoter counties of Illinois were 
not carried on in the most dignified 


manner, the court in Perry County 


was the most free and easy I have 
ever been in. The judge, a very good 
one by the way, smoked on the 
bench, and so did the lawyers and 
everyone else who felt like it. What 
amused me most was when at one 
time, the jury having brought in 
a verdict, they were addressed by the 
successful party on leaving the box 
with, “Thank ye, gentlemen; and 
now come on, and I will give you 
autteats 


Suspected 


formal polls among Lutheran youth 
in their districts revealed “an almost 
total lack of knowledge of Dr. 
C. F. W. Walther, the Missouri 
Synod’s first President.” Still others 
among the young people in our 
church think “that the League is 
named after a famous 17th-century 
fisherman, Isaac Walton.” 

What’s all the fuss about? The 
“Walther League” youth organiza- 


tion of our Synod discussed the pos- 


sibility of changing the official name 
at its recent Upward Call Confer- 
ence. We are not disturbed about 
the possibility of the change in name 
of the young people’s organization. 
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Walther himself, if he were living 
today, undoubtedly would be op- 
posed to the use of his name. When, 
years ago, The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod was known as the 
“Missouri Lutheran Church” in the 
popular mind, his significant and 
terse comment was: “The devil has 
invented the name ‘Missourian.’ ” 
Like Luther, who also did not want 


the Lutheran Church named after 


himself, Walther undoubtedly also 
would feel that an international so- 
ciety of young people should not 
bear his name. 

Yet, there is much that disturbs 
us profoundly. Dr. Walther, who 
has been termed “the most com- 
manding figure in the Lutheran 
Church of America during the 19th 
century,” died 7 May 1887. He left 
his indelible stamp upon our Synod, 
not only as a founder or as “guiding 
the young synod through its first 
perilous years,” but primarily as the 
greatest theological teacher in Amer- 
ican Lutheranism during the past 
century. How true the statement 
“Our fathers find their grave in our 
short memory!” 

Doubtless many of us are to blame 
for the fact that so few young peo- 
ple — and also adults in the current 
generation — know so little about 
Walther. It is an act of ingratitude, 
not to Walther, but to the Lord of 
the church, who has given us under- 
standing theologians,’ leaders, . and 
teachers during the course of our 


history. It is the task of each gener- 
ation to study the past, to re-evaluate 
it, and to plan for the future. 
Where have we neglected this? Part 
of the ; answer undoubtedly lies in the 
language transition. But this is not 
all of it. Too frequently we have 
in “toddler fashion” wandered off, 
thinking that we could detach our- 
selves from our historical past and 
“blaze new trails.” There is some- 
thing to be said in favor of this. 
But the person who attempts to de- 
tach himself from his heritage and 
past will lose much more than he 
anticipated. 

Perhaps the time is not loo late 
to salvage and “hold fast” to the 
blessings the Lord of the church has 
showered upon us. At its 1956 con- 
vention the Missouri Synod resolved 
to commemorate the 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther in 1961. The committee is 
hard at work, and preliminary re- 
ports will soon be issued. We are 
operating under the assumption that 
“to know nothing of the past is to 
understand little of the present and 
to have no conception of the future.” 
Let the Walther League change its 
name if it feels that it will achieve its 
purposes easier and more effectively. 
But let us, the heirs of our heritage, 
make available in intelligible terms 
the heritage of the past so that we 
may better understand “the rock 
from which we are hewn.” 


AOR. S: 
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Concordia Historical Institute’s Report to the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League on the Microfilm Project 


November, 


Some fifteen to twenty years ago 
Dr. Ludwig Fuerbringer continued 
an interesting series in Der Lu- 
theraner, entitled “Aus vergilbten 
Papieren.” These notes, taken 
largely from his personal collection 
of “yellow, faded papers,” proved 
stimulating and fascinating. The 
collection which he once gathered 
was turned over to the archives of 
_ the Institute upon his death. How- 
ever, there are still countless and in- 
numerable “yellowed papers,” docu- 
ments, correspondence, and other his- 
torical manuscripts which are found 
either in private or semipublic col- 
lections. The Institute is constantly 
on the alert in order to acquire as 
many of these as possible. Some may 
never be transferred because they 
have already been deposited in public 
or academic institutions. These lat- 
ter build the “stuff” of immediate 
interest for our microfilming pro- 
gram which the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League has so graciously made finan- 
cially possible. 

Naturally, on the one hand, this 
core of microfilm potential is grow- 
ing smaller with each year as the 
project is pursued. On the other 
hand, with all of our active institu- 
tions, agencies and organizations 
within The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, this core is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Sometimes one 
even fears that eventually it may be- 
come unmanageable. 


Our objective thus is particularly 


1959 


twofold in microfilming. We are 
constantly endeavoring, in the first 
place, to fill in the gaps found in 
our archival collection, as well as in 
making our historical records as com- 
plete and meaningful as possible. On 
the other hand, we are equally con- 
cerned with the present accumulation 
of papers, reports, correspondence, 
and other related papers so essential 
to carry on an active program of an 
active church. This mass of current 
material must be reduced into a man- 
ageable and usable form. Microfilm 
does this effectively, economically, 
and safely. Of course, other means 
are also being utilized. 

At this late date, microfilm is 
the only effective way of keeping the 
cost down in acquiring historical 
gaps in our collection. Financially 
and spacewise, microfilm answers one 
of the greatest needs of historical 
depositories. 

We express once again our most 
profound gratitude to the entire 
League, its officials and particularly 
the executive director, Mr. Paul W. 
Friedrich, and every individual mem- 
ber. The services which are thus 
being rendered through the facilities 
of the historical depository of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
will accrue with manifold dividends 
in the years to come. We are humbly 
grateful for your consistent support. 


Materials Filmed 


As in previous years, we have been 
fortunate in gathering new resources 
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from various parts of our country, 
including Chicago, Ill.; Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; New Haven, Conn.; Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Buffalo, N. Y.; De- 
corah, Iowa; Madison, Wis.; Louis- 
ville, Nebr.; St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Fort Wayne, Ind. This year’s. re- 
ceipts produced two interesting books 
and pamphlets, considerable addi- 
tional biographical references, five 
useful periodicals, and an extensive 
collection of Synodical Proceedings 
and Reports, including miscellaneous 
papers and constitutions. The proj- 
ect of microfilming documents, 
papers, and minutes pertaining to 
Lutheranism in Fort Wayne could 
not be tabulated completely for in- 
clusion this year. A detailed listing 
of individual items appears as an 
appendix to this report. 


Financial Report 


With the greater use put to our 
microfilm collection, plus the greatly 
enlarged collection, we are able to 
detect a larger amount spent on ad- 
ministrative and other expenses than 
in previous years. Initially, out of 
every $3.00 spent, $1.00 went for ad- 
ministrative purposes. During the 
year just ended, out of every $5.00 
we spent $3.00 for filming and $2.00 
for administrative services. Film 
costs have increased very slightly. 
It is obvious, on the other hand, that 
the more film in our collection, the 
greater its use, consequently in- 
creased administrative and_ service 
expenses. 

In spite of the fact that we re- 
ported a deficit of $164.38 at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, we are 


happy to report that this year’s debit 
balance amounts only to $122.04. 
This is unavoidable since the ar- 
rangements for the purchase and 
acquisition of film cannot always be 
concluded in a twelve-month period. 
The cost for actual film during the 
past year amounted to $922.88, and 
the administrative expenses to 


$606.78. 


The student personnel working 
in the department underwent radical 
changes during the year. In the first 
place, Mr. Kurt Marquart rejoined 
the staff after his year of internship 
and lent great competence to the de- 
partment until his graduation from 
the seminary last June. Mr. Alvin 
Sasse, who had served well for al- 
most three years, entered upon his 
year of vicarage at the same time. 
The two replacements are the semi- 
narians Ronald Feuerhahn and 
Roger Frobe. 

Work is progressing steadily on 
the cumulative catalog and inven- 
tory. In addition, excellent strides 
have been made in increasing our 
store of knowledge on serials and 
publications for and by Lutherans in 
America. It should be noted that 
this bibliography, when completed, 
will be one of the most excellent re- 
sources in the area of American Lu- 
theran journalism. The list becomes 
so vitally important as a point of 
departure for the filming process. 
Previously we reported that we had 
some 500 titles on our list. At the 
present time this has been increased 
to approximately 770. Obviously, 
not all receive consideration for 
microfilming. 
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We subject not only serial publi- 
cations, but also manuscript mate- 
rials to the most critical analysis be- 
fore steps are initiated to acquire 
them on microfilm. Some of these 
tests require years before they are 
completed. 

In outline we might mention the 
following: 


1. How did the serial or manu- 
script affect the Missouri 
Synod? Does it shed light on 
its development? Is there any 
connection between the contents 
and the larger work of the 
Synodical Conference? Rare- 
ness of a manuscript or publi- 
cation is not sufficient grounds 
for microfilming. Does the 
item under consideration serve 
to help us understand ourselves 
better? 


2. Is the material complete in its 
present form? Has a complete 
run of a publication been lo- 
cated? Is this a rare or single 
copy only? Many hours some- 
times are spent in collating and 
organizing in order to assemble 
a complete set which can be 
used for microfilming. Unfor- 
tunately, the “fathers” were not 
always insistent on binding a 
“complete run” together in one 
cover. 


3. How readily available is the 
material? Can the item be lo- 
cated at all? At times a single 
depository may be in possession 
of a valuable item. What ar- 
tangements can be made for 


having it filmed locally or else- 
where? x 

4. Can the original be acquired? 
If so, what steps must be 
taken? Sometimes, and this 
applies particularly to serials, 
patient and watchful waiting 
may yield the original rather 
than a microfilm copy. 


Thus we have been concerned in 
developing a check list which can 
serve as the point of departure in 
further negotiations ending either in 
acquiring an original or a microfilm 
copy, whichever is most valuable for 
our purposes. . 

We have also been concerned in 
co-operating with as many deposi- 
tories and microfilm projects as pos- 
sible. Noticeably among these are 
the Corpus of American Lutheran- 
ism and the American Theological 
Library Association. We have made 
our resources available to others. 
Several libraries have taken advan- 
tage of this. 


Use of Materials 


It is to be expected that our total 
microfilm library, now well over 
35,000 feet, is in constant use. In 
this we have not been disappointed. 
Our positive copies are mailed reg- 
ularly to various research students 
all over the country. In addition, 
many come from outside of the 
Greater St.Louis area in order to 
make use of our “treasure chest” of 
historical resources. Undoubtedly 
the guide to our microfilm collection, 
issued a year ago, has stimulated and 
increased the use® 
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Prospectus 
As indicated above, very few nego- 
tiations for microfilm can be brought 
to a successful conclusion within 


a fiscal year. Projects are constantly 
explored, others initiated and still 


others concluded. In fact, we have 
evidence on record indicating that 
certain materials were finally ac- 
quired via microfilm only after some 
four years of arranging and negotia- 
tions. Some projects which seemed 
to be ready for the microfilm hopper 
within a few months, sometimes drag 
out into several years. Thus, a fiscal 
year is always concluded with a fairly 
heavy file of “matters pending.” 

In the coming year, in anticipation 
of your further grant of $1,500, we 
hope to conclude the work on im- 
portant minutes and_ proceedings 
available in manuscript and_ type- 
script copies only. In addition, seri- 
ous consideration ought to be given 
to the filming of congregational 
records, particularly of those Mis- 
souri Synod parishes which are more 
than a century old, or have some 
other claim to synodical prominence. 
Additional manuscript and archival 
resources are available in several 
older archives in the East and in the 
Midwest where there has been a 
heavier concentration of Lutherans. 

For additions to our periodical col- 


lection we are looking to Mount Airy 


and Gettysburg, Pa.; Decorah and 
Dubuque, Iowa; St. Paul, Minn., 
and other Lutheran centers. 

We hope also to continue to con- 
centrate, also in Germany, on acquir- 
ing microfilm copies of papers and 
correspondence pertaining to Dr. C. 


F. W. Walther. Some items have 
already been received, especially in 
their original, but we feel confident 
that much valuable material is still 
outside of our collection. At the 
present time we are investigating the 
possibility of gathering microfilm 
sources in those areas of Germany 
which had a strong and formative 
bearing upon the Lutheran Church 
in America. We shall proceed con- 
fidently, though cautiously, in these 
explorations. We are also fully 
aware that, when these European 
Lutheran depositories are opened to 
us for our microfilm project, that 
the costs will be materially increased. 


Should we be asked to select a 
motto for the microfilm program 
which has been so excellently sup- 
ported by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League for the past five years, we 
could think of no more fitting one 
than “That they may know.” This 
is our underlying purpose in accumu- 
lating the records of the past and 
making them available to each cur- 
rent generation for study and re- 
search, “That they may know.” 


We want everyone to know and 
become personally acquainted with 
the manifold blessings and mercies 
of a loving God who still directs and 
controls His church. In this age of 
materialistic emphasis, administrative 
proficiency, and the organization 
man, the danger is constantly lurk- 
ing behind each operation not to “let 
God be God.” It is primarily in 
retrospect that we can see so deci- 
sively that the Lord still controls His 
people and His church. With this 
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greater vision into the historic depths 


and the nebulous past, our genera- 
tion and those that follow should be 
granted a closer view of the Lord 


God of hosts. 


Humbly we acknowledge ‘our 


gratitude to God for the blessed 


year, and to His instrument, the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League, for mak- 
ing this program financially possible. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Aue. R. SueLFtow, Director 
Concordia Historical Institute 
16 November 1959 


Eminent Editor of Religious News Honored 
by Valparaiso University 


By JULIUS F, E. NICKELSBURG 


In January 1949 the American 
- Lutheran Publicity Bureau suggested 
to the Department of Public Rela- 
tions, The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, that Miss Rachel K. 
McDowell, for more than 28 years 
editor of the Religious News, New 
York Times, and before that, on the 
staff of the Newark Evening News, 
and the New York Herald-Tribune, 
in view of her significant contribu- 
tions to the advancement of religious 
journalism, be honored with a degree 
from Valparaiso University. Oswald 
C. J. Hoffmann, Director of Mis- 
souri Synod’s Public Relations, 
readily agreed to the proposal and 
offered to confer with Otto P. Kretz- 
mann, president of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. Soon thereafter the faculty 
of the university by unanimous vote 
decided to confer the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws (honoris 
causa) on Miss McDowell. In his 
letter to Miss McDowell, President 
Kretzmann wrote, “. . . this decision 
has been based upon a thorough 
study of your many qualifications for 
this honor.” 


The date for the ceremony was set 


Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann and J. F. E. 
Nickelsburg in behalf of Valparaiso Lu- 
theran University present to Miss Rachel 
K. McDowell, Religious Editor of the 
NEW YORK TIMES for fifty years, a 
citation of honor and degree, D. LIT. 
Miss McDowell could not travel to Val- 
paraiso, Ind., on account of Illness. The 
ceremony took place in a New York 
hospital 
ARTHUR ROENSCH PHOTO 
COURTESY AMERICAN LUTHERAN MAGAZINE 


for 5 June 1949, at the university. 
On 15 May Miss McDowell became 
ill and was conveyed to the New 
York Medical Center. Here in the 
flower-filled room on 5 June, Oswald 
C. J. Hoffmann, representing Pres- 
ident Kretzmann of the university, 
placed the academic gown and hood 
on Miss McDowell’s shoulder, while 
Julius F. E. Nickelsburg, lifelong 


| 
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friend of the eminent journalist, read 


the following citation: 


re! RACHEL K. McDOWELL 

Observer extraordinary of the 
American scene, seeker for facts 
with a singular gift for tellin 
facts, is 

Reporter in the highest tradition of 
the American press, 

Friend of the church in its God- 
given task of bringing the Word 
of God to a needy world, 

Dean of American writers reporting 
the progress and activity of the 
church through a free press, 

And Christian personality, whose 
helpfulness through a long career 
is more than a cherished memory 
to newspapermen and churchmen 
alike, 

Valparaiso Univerity of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod 
presents this well-deserved award 
of distinction and merit, Doctor 
of Laws, honoris causa. 


The degree in absentia was ac- 
cepted with thanks by Miss Mc- 
Dowell, seated in a chair, this at the 
same hour that it would have been 
given to her at the graduation exer- 
cises held in the chapel of Valparaiso 
University. Miss McDowell died a 
short time after this memorable bed- 
side scene. 


~The American Lutheran (Febru- 
ary 1949) lists a number of letters 
which portray the important task 
Miss McDowell performed in her 
work of religious news reporting and 
voice the regrets of her retirement 
from the staff of the New York 
Times. The letters were from Frank- 
lin Clark Fry, Frederick R. Knubel, 
Cardinal Spellman, Henry Smith 
Leiper, Archbishop Francis A. Mc- 
Intyre, William T. Manning, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Harry Emerson 


Fosdick, and many others. 


Good Copy 


In the general announcements and 
historical writings in Synod, one all 
too frequently encounters the vague 
and meaningless expression “In 1956 
he accepted a call elsewhere.” We 
have found the expression in the 
minutes of voters’ meetings, in con- 
gregational histories, in District and 
Synodical proceedings, and even in 


- Der Lutheraner and the Lutheran 


Witness. 

While the contemporary genera- 
tion may be fully aware of the 
new assignment and address, subse- 
quent researchers are not! The 
amount of time which can be spent 
on pinning down such an elusive 


phrase is amazing. If the informa- 
tion is known, why not state it? Or 
does the writer hint that he is em- 
barrassed to mention the new place 
of service? We trust that it is not 
a matter of indolence or slothful- 
ness. Perhaps a few minutes on the 
part of the writer would fill in the 
void. 

When preparing materials for 
print, why not state specific infor- 
mation? If in doubt and the in- 
formation is not obtainable locally, 
it may be available in the Institute 
collection. A four-cent stamp might 
clear up the matter. 


A.R.S. 
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Plaque Honors Lutheran Fighter for Free Press 


A bronze plaque in memory of 
John Peter Zenger, printer and news- 
paper publisher, was dedicated at the 
old Subtreasury Building, Wall and 
Nassau streets. The site — now 
Federal Hall Memorial — marks the 
place where Zenger was held, tried, 
and acquitted in 1735 for publishing 
“seditious libels.” 

Unveiling of the plaque took place 
on 4 August 1958, the 223rd anni- 
versary of Zenger’s trial. The cere- 
- mony was sponsored by Sigma Delta 
Chi, national journalism fraternity, 
and was attended by sixty news ex- 
ecutives and editors. 


The plaque, imbedded in the side- 
walk, bears this legend: 

On this site, August 4, 1735, 
John Peter Zenger was acquitted of 
charges that he published libelous 
statements about the Royal Gover- 
nor of New York. The jury pro- 
claimed truth to be a just defense 
against charges of criminal libel, 
thereby establishing the cornerstone 
of a free American press. 

Also inscribed on the plaque is 
a statement by Zenger that “Every- 
one who loves liberty ought to en- 
courage freedom of speech.” 


Born in 1697 in the Palatinate, 
a state of the old German empire 
lying along the Rhine, Zenger was 
only 13 when he arrived in New 
York in 1710. He was one of 3,000 
immigrants who left London for 
America on ten ships. One of the 
vessels was lost off Long Island, and 
773 in all died on the voyage. 


The survivors were landed on 
Governor’s Island to be apportioned 


out to various sections of the colony. 
Over 400, most of them widows, 
single women, and children, were left 
in New York City. A record of their 
names, including that of Zenger, is 
to be found in the annals of the Lu- 
theran Church of New Yorks 

Zenger was apprenticed to Wil- 
liam Bradford, then the only printer 
in New York, and rose from appren- 
tice to employee and then to partner. 
In 1733 (the year in which Ben 
Franklin began his Poor Richard’s 
Almanack against Titan Leeds and 
later against Bradford) he left the 
partnership and started an independ- 
ent newspaper called the New York 
Weekly Journal, which soon became 
the organ of those who opposed the 
English governor. 

Charged with libeling the gover- 
nor, Zenger was arrested and im- 
prisoned. Patriots of the colony 
rallied to his aid, and Andrew Ham- 
ilton was engaged to defend him in 
the first test case on the issue of free- 
dom of the press. Hamilton ap- 
pealed to the jury to uphold the right 
of the American people “to expose 
and oppose arbitrary Power by 
speaking and writing Truth.” In 
spite of contrary instructions from 
the judge, the jury returned a verdict 
for Zenger. 

Zenger later became the public 


‘printer for New York and also for 


New Jersey and edited his newspaper 
until his death in 1746. 
National Lutheran Council 
News Bureau 


per Erik W. Modean 
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Shameful Destruction 


In a recent letter to the under- 


signed, Dr. Harry J. Kreider, his- 


the United Lutheran 


torian of 


Synod of New York and New Eng. 


land, and author of several ex- 
tremely valuable monographs ‘on 
New York Lutheranism, wrote: 

“I thoroughly agree with you about 
making all the original resource ma- 
terials available through microfilm. 
And the way some of our New York 
Lutheran records are going, despite 
every effort on my part for their 
preservation, bears this out painfully. 
Some years ago I had the definite 
promise . . . that I would have first 
opportunity to look through the large 
collection of records from the 

_.._ which at that time were 
stored up and difficult to get at. 
I never did get any word, and on 


Apwist, toes SS , learned to my 
consternation that they had allowed 
a dealer to come in and take what 
he wished at a price he wanted, and 
what he did not want, he left there, 
thrown on the floor of the room in 


which they had been placed. Then, a 
couple of years ago, I wanted the first 
volume of the minutes of the trustees 


Of en se , and found that they 
had been placed in a glass case and 
someone had just walked off with 
them. Nothing has been heard of 
them since.” 

Doesn’t this wanton destruction 
of vitally important records going 
back to the 18th century compel all 
of us to join hands in exerting every 
effort possible to preserve the record 
of the past for posterity? We dare 
no longer trust “chance” for the 
proper preservation! If those who 
have inherited or are in charge of 
historical records would consider 
themselves “stewards” of these ma- 
terials, rather than the “masters,” 
the records would remain intact and 
be preserved. If you know of col- 
lections of historical materials, 
please call our attention to them. 


A.R.S. 


‘We Bury the Workmen” 


It surely isn’t a sign of getting old 
when you like to read of olden days! 

Well do I remember the day when 
my father returned from the ‘“Gen’l 
Synod” in Fort Wayne [in 1887] 
and said: “Dr. Walther ist gestor- 
ben!” In my childish mind I thought 


~ that now our Synod is through — 


there is no one to take his place as 
a theologian, professor, preacher, 
president of Synod! 

Today, when I stand before a 
group of Walther Leaguers or LLL 
members and ask: “Who was Dr. 
Walther?” Silentium! I might just 


as well have asked: “Who was 
Cyriacus Spangenberg?” 

We bury the workmen, but the 
work of the church goes on — thank 
God for that, but we should remem- 
ber and not forget the great work 
the Lord of the church accomplished 
through these great men — past and 
present. And in the QUARTERLY you 
tell us so interestingly about them. 
Whenever I have the opportunity, 
Vil “talk” QuarTerLy! 

Martin Dat, Field Secretary 


Lutheran Laymen’s League 
October 1959 
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Church History a Must 


Prof. William D. Streng, on the 
faculty at Wartburg Theological 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, has 
stated precisely what we have felt 
and emphasized for many years. 
We have long underscored the fact 
that a church which is ignorant of 
its history and shows no interest 
in studying it, is a church which, 
first of all, loses its moorings, 
and, secondly, does not know in 
what direction it is going. Fidelity 
to Christ and to His church is based 
on an intimate knowledge of 
history! 

Prof. Streng, writing in the Lu- 
theran Standard CXVI 20 Sept- 
ember 1958), 9, puts it this way: “I 
love my mother because I know 
what she has done for me, and I 
love my church if I know her glori- 
ous history. How could one, for in- 
stance, understand justification by 
faith without some knowledge of 
the Reformation? If pastors spend 
many hours studying church history 
in the seminary, then why not our 
ministers in the universal priesthood, 
i.e., our laymen? 

“As with anything new, there will 
be objections (though many of our 
catechisms already offer a_ brief 


history of the church). Some will 


say this is not really teaching the 
Bible. But church history is the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Holy Spirit is God. A church that 
does not know its history is like a 
man who has lost his memory. With- 
out this historical connection, Bible 
stories become fairy tales. 


“Others may ask: ‘Who can teach 
church history? Our teachers don’t 
know it either.’ But our teachers can 
read, and most of them are willing to 
learn. And their teaching of any 
portion of Scripture will be more 
authentic and timely if they have 
learned to know the bright and the 
dark pages of church history. . . .” 

What is being taught in our 
parish and Sunday schools concern- 
ing the history of our church? Are 
we giving our children and adults 
an adequate background concerning 
the principles on which the Lu- 
theran Church was founded? Are 
our school children and adults aware 
of the glorious heritage which is 
ours? How can we instill a grati- 
tude in those who are being taught 
if we don’t make them aware of the 
Lord’s rich blessings? Resources and 
study helps will be gladly furnished 
to anyone asking for them. Address 
your request to the Concordia His- 
torical Institute. A.R.S. 


The Discerning of Providence 


History is the realization of a 
great divine plan, a vast supernatural 
process, more God’s than man’s. We 
do not mean to exclude the economic, 
sociological, idealistic or political 


theories of interpretation of history, 


provided that they are made sub- 
servient to the supernatural purpose 
of the human race. ... The history 
of man without Providence is inex- 
plicable. JosepH SCHREMBS 
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Recent Publications 


_ Future historians will turn to Allan Hart 
Jahsmann’s What's Lutheran in Education? 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1960; 185 pages; $3.50) to document one 


aspect of the history of the Lutheran Church — 


in America around mid-century. The author 
calls it “an attempt to get a clearer under- 
standing of the Lutheran way in education”: 
the subtitle of the book says that it is “Ex- 
plorations into Principles and Practices.” The 
purposes of Lutheran education, its respon- 
sibilities, means, materials, and methods are 
discussed in a clear, concise manner. The 
chapter presenting the educational function 
of relationships is particularly meaningful. 
Perhaps the author could have laid greater 
stress on the educational implications of the 
relationships among the people of God, the 
community of saints. The analysis of the 
agencies of Lutheran education is helpful; it 
is this analysis that adds to the worth of the 
book for the historian. In a final chapter the 
problems in church-state relationships are 
treated, problems which belong also to the 
domain of church history. 

For this reason another collection of essays 
must also be mentioned: God and Caesar: 
A Christian Approach to Social Ethics, War- 
ren A. Quanbeck, editor (Minneapolis: Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1959; 207 pages; 
$3.95). The editor presents nine essays by 
seven different authors. The state, organized 
society, has become of increasing importance 
in the twentieth century. What have Lu- 
theran thinkers said about this development, 
and how have they judged it? Arthur Carl 
Piepkorn’s essay, “Church, Nation, and Na- 
tionalism,” for one, brings historical scholar- 
ship, Scriptural insights, and a knowledge of 
present-day trends together in a probing study 
of a twentiety-century problem. Otto A. Piper 
contributes three essays. George W. Forell, 
Jaroslav J. Pelikan, Walter E. Brauer, Ernest 


G. Schwiebert, and Paul M. Bretscher are the 
other contributors. 

A third collection of essays is Volume II 
of The Abiding Word (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1960; 561 pages; $4.75), 
*An Anthology of Doctrinal Essays for the 
Years 19541955.” It continues the Centen- 
nial Series, begun in 1947. The first essay 
among the dozen presented is by S. J. Roth 
on “The Lutheran School in the American 
Educational System.” Among its ten proposi- 
tions is one which says (p. 33, in italics in the 
original): “The Lutheran Christian day school 
is universally recognized by statesmen and 
educators today as making a laudable con- 
tribution toward the national welfare, with an 
accepted program, offering educational advan- 
tages which include a thorough preparation 
for the privileges of home and church mem- 
bership, for the duties of loyal American citi- 
zenship, and for intelligent participation in 
the life of a democratic society.” 

And a fourth collection of essays also deals 
with education. Christian Faith and the Lib- 
eral Arts (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1960; 280 pages; $4.95) was edited 
by Harold Ditmanson, Howard A. Hong. 
and Warren A. Quanbeck. Seventeen essays 
by fourteen contributors deal with the topic 
in three parts: Presuppositions; Structures; 
Implementations. In the third part an essay 
on “History” by Richard W. Solberg might 
be of particular interest to the readers of the 
QUARTERLY. 

The QuarTEeRLy is not an educational 
journal. Education, however, is a prime and 
persistent concern of the Lutheran Church. 
That both Concordia and Augsburg have 
issued significant volumes on this topic under- 
scores the weight of this concern. The publi- 
cation of these volumes might be a footnote 
for some historian of the future, documenting 
this concern in the year 1960. C.S.M. 


Changing Address? 


When you know of a pending change of address, please 
notify us immediately. According to the present post office serv- 
ices we are automatically notified when you have changed your 
address. However, this increases our postage costs almost 10 cents 


per address. If you would notify us as soon as your address 
change takes effect, we would save that amount. It is not the 
single member’s change of address that becomes costly, but when 
several fail to notify us. However, it is the individual co-opera- 


tion which we appreciate. 
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Editorial Notes 


The Rev. G. H. Bechtold, D.D., 
president of the Historical Society of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Ministe- 
rium of Pennsylvania, informs us: 

“In October 1898 the Board of 
Missions of the Ministerium issued 
a call to the Rev. Jeremiah F. Ohl, 
Mus. D., rector of the Lutheran Dea- 
coness Motherhouse in Milwaukee, 
to become its first city missionary in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Ohl took office on 
1 January 1899 as our first city mis- 
- sionary. Later he was named super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia City 
Mission of the Ministerium. In 1922 
the Ministerium created a Board of 
Inner Missions, apart from _ its 
Board of Home Missions, in which 
it merged its various inner mission 
activities. Created and supported by 
the Ministerium, the agency has min- 
istered to all Lutherans, regardless of 
synodical relationship.” 


SM: 


We are always anxious to share 
the provocative comments of our 
correspondents. We thought the fol- 
lowing was unusually well said. The 
writer has been associated with the 
educational system of our Synod for 
many years, and now lives in retire- 
ment. He stated. 


Our laity, no doubt with some ex- 
ceptions, are totally uninformed of the 
origin and growth of our church at 
large. Even our local seminarians seem 
to have a petty knowledge of the his- 
torical events, that with the grace of 
God developed a backwoods congrega- 
tion of immigrants into a worldwide 
communion, I base that remark, per- 


haps too drastic, on a recent question 
of a seminarian to his professor: “Who 
was Dr. Pfotenhauer?” 

Aside from the homage we owe to 
our pioneer founders, our church mem- 
bers should become acquainted with 
the main factors that, under divine 
guidance, expanded a lone church into 


a denomination in our borders and 


Canada of over 5,000 churches, ex- 
cluding numerically still wider estab- 
lishments: missions, schools, colleges, 
seminaries, and beneficial institutions. 
A.R.S. 
Dr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary 


of the State Historical Society of 


Missouri at Columbia, Mo., for 45 
years, retired from this position at 


the end of last year (1959). Because 


of his lively and vibrant interests in 


preserving Missouri history, an edi- 


torial in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat recently referred to him as 
“Mr. Missouri.” 

We feel that Dr. Shoemaker’s 
comment on the work of the Insti- 
tute will be noted with a great deal 
of interest by our readers. Last 
October he wrote: 


I sincerely congratulate you on the 
fine contribution to the history of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
you have made. Concordia Historical 
Institute is already an institution of 
high and permanent value, and with 
the foundations you have built for it, 
the Institute bids fair to become in- 
dispensable to research workers, both 
national and international. 


Comments such as these are par- 
ticularly appreciated since they are 


made by a historian concerned with 
“secular” history. - ALR.S. 


(District Representatives of the Institute) 
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I remember the days of old; 
I meditate on all Thy works, 
Pan 14335 
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